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Saga posts 
weekly menu 

• . ' i * 

as response 


In response to requests, SAGA 
food director, Rick Hotman, posts 
weekly menus on the Teepee 
dining area doors. Menus will 
also be posted in the dorms as 
soon as possible, Hotman says. 
This will help students decide 
whether to eat at the cafeteria or 
off-campus. 

The cafeteria sells meal plans 
for 20, 15 and 10 meals. The 
10-meal plan is the minimum plan 
offered, but students can eat in 
the dining room without purchas¬ 
ing a plan by simply paying for 
the meal. 

Plans offer a slight savings over 
paying for each meal, if the 
student eats there often. 

Breakfast, lunch and supper 
are served. The number of stu¬ 
dents eating certain meals varies 
because of schedules and classes, 
but 400 meal plans have been sold 
this year, Hotman said. 

“We keep an attendance re¬ 
cord of the number of students at 
each meal for a period of about 
three weeks,” Hotman said. 
“This gives us something to base 
our number of servings on so it 
won’t just be a shot in the dark. 
This helps keep leftovers to a 
minimum,” he explained. 

Some of the favorite meals are 
chicken fried steak, lasagna, 
hamburgers and beef turnovers. 



Fountain flock 

Five bronze geese will be sus¬ 
pended in flight over a fountain 
being built along with the Watson 
and Emma Wise Cultural Arts 
Center. 

Watson W. Wise, the center’s 
benefactor, chose Pat Foley of 
Houston to sculpt the birds. The 
work is similar to one designed by 
another artist at the former 
Ambassador College campus in 
Big Sandy, said college President 
H.E. Jenkins. 

The fountain and surrounding 
plaza are intended “to make the 
... Cultural Arts Center, Tyler 
Museum of Art and Watson W. 
Wise Fine Arts Building a unit,” 
Jenkins said. 

The birds weigh 600 pounds 
each and have wingspans of 12 
feet. 


Cheerleader candidates to organize 


Basketball cheerleader candi¬ 
dates will meet with sponsor 
Maxine Robinson at 6:30 p.m., 
November 12 in Wagstaff Gym. 

The candidates set the date for 
tryouts to be after Thanksgiving. 

In tryouts each candidate is 
required to perform a hand 
movement yell and two chants 
before a panel of judges. The 
judges, who are from other 
schools, then decide the winners. 

The number selected depends 


on the number of positions open 
in the 12-person squad. Robinson 
says at least three positions are 
open. 

Cheerleader candidates must 
have a “C” average. 

The college supplies equip¬ 
ment, shoes and one uniform. 

Cheerleader, ele.ctions are held 
at the end of each semester with 
basketball cheerleaders chosen in 
the fall. 

Candidates try out again in the 
spring to become football cheer¬ 


leaders. Sophomore football che¬ 
erleaders do not try out again to 
represent the basketball squad. 

Robinson makes sure the che¬ 
erleaders carry out their respon¬ 
sibilities. 

These include painting signs, 
supporting the athletes and being 
active participants in college 
activities. 

Cheerleaders are permitted to 
follow teams on the TJC mini-bus 
to most games. 

To date the Apache cheer¬ 


leaders have gone to all out-of- 
town football games. 

Apache cheerleaders this se¬ 
mester are 12 sophomores: Darryl 
Adamson and Anne Olney of 
Dallas; Lisa Isham of Longview; 
Bobbie Froschel of Chapel Hill; 
Bonnie Dablego of Kyle; Alton 
Craig “Sparky” Cox of Sherman*, 
Beth Cook of Mesquite; Bob 
Cavness of Austin; Jamie Argen- 
bright of Jacksonville; LaKita 
Jackson, Marcus Cicero and 
Stephanie Cicero of Tyler. 


Twirler returns to limelight after eye injury 


The 5-foot-7, blue-eyed blonde 
would have no trouble getting 

attention without her baton, but 

' / 

with it she has captivated TJC. 
Claudia Gruber is a freshman on a 
scholarship as feature twirler. 

Resuming her career as a 
twirler was a big step for Claudia. 
She had not performed for two 
years following a serious accident 
during the 1977 national twirling 
competition in Miami. 

“I was in a really big coliseum 
and when I threw my baton up, I 
couldn’t tell where it was—it 
must have been the lights—but 
when it fell, it hit me in the eye,” 
Claudia recalls. 

The impact of the baton knock¬ 
ed her out and shattered the 
contact lens in her left eye. 
Though she fully recovered from 
the accident, she has not com¬ 
peted since. 



(Staff photo by Bill Rusby) 

SHE’S BACK 
...Gruber before practice 


“It’s not just fear from the 
accident that kept me from com¬ 


peting. It’s just that there is so 
much pressure involved. I’d 
rather perform for an audience 
than for a group of judges.” 

In her five years of competition 
before the accident, Claudia 
reaped many honors. Besides 
countless awards on the local 
level, she won top state honors in 

1- baton solo four years and in 

2- baton solo three years. 

She attended the national 
twirling competition twice, plac¬ 
ing fifth in the 2-baton com¬ 
petition the first year as a high 
school freshman. She was unable 
to continue competing after the 
accident the second year. 

Claudia began twirling when 
she was 12, taking lessons from a 
woman in Corpus Christi. For two 
years she was feature twirler at 
Westlake (Austin) High School. 

After the accident, she gave up 


her post her junior year to become 

* 

a cheerleader. Besides cheer¬ 
leading, Claudia also played 
basketball. 

The athletic blonde kept busy 
summers by teaching at high 
school twirling and cheerleading 
camps. 

Athletic ability seems to run in 
Claudia’s family. Both younger 
brothers are active in sports. 

And Claudia is not the only 
twirler in her family. Her mother, 
the former Gloria Hunt, was 
feature twirler for the University 
of Houston. She was Claudia’s 
first teacher. 

How did Claudia end up at 
TJC? With a little help from her 
high school counselor, she ar¬ 
ranged a tryout and made it. She 
says she’s happy at TJC and 
really enjoys what she’s doing. 

“I practice about an hour and a 


half every day—45 minutes with 
the band and 45 in the gym. I 
make up my own routines, so I get 
to do the things I really like,” 
says Claudia. 

She hasn’t decided on a major 
but she is considering business or 
maybe something in the fashion 
field. 

Claudia hopes to try out for a 
twirling position at The Universi¬ 
ty of Texas in Austin after 
graduating from TJC. UT has four 
feature twirlers. 

Claudia believes being a 
feature twirler carries certain 
advantages over being a member 
of a twirling line. 

“A twirling line is confined to a 
uniform routine, but a feature 
twirler can express herself in her 
performance.” 


• , 

Roses support fragile backbone of local industry 


The subject in Tyler was roses 
everywhere as . residents and 
visitors alike recently enjoyed the 
Texas Rose Festival. 

Though the festivity is over for 
another year, roses remain the 
fragile backbone of local industry. 

Joan Hallmark of KLTV shared 
some of her research on the 
subject: 

“Tyler roses are shipped to 49 
states and 25 foreign countries. 
Approximately 2,000 persons de¬ 
pend on the rose industry for their 
livelihood,” she said. 

She added that “there are 
38,000 roses, 385 varieties in the 


Tyler Rose Garden.” 

It’s the roses of the fields 
rather than the garden that 
supply the most-needed jobs, 
however, and contrary to popular 
belief, the rose city is not the rose 
capital of the world today. 

Bakersfield, Calif., and Phoe¬ 
nix, Ariz., are larger rose-grow¬ 
ing areas, said Joe Burks, general 
manager of Co-operative Rose 
Growers Association. 

“Tyler produces 30 to 35 
percent of the roses grown in the 
United States,” said Burks. “At 
peak season—from mid-Novem¬ 
ber to early April—there are over 


2,000 workers employed in pack¬ 
ing and shipping rose bushes.” 

Field work during the summer 
requires nearly as many workers, 
he said, so that “from 1,000 to 
2,000 persons are employed at 
any given time.” 

“Rose growers in the Tyler 
area number around 85,” he said. 
“As with most East Texas farm¬ 
ing, they are relatively small 
family-type operations—not big 
corporations.” 

Some, like the Shamburger 
family, are descendants of early 
pioneers of the Tyler rose in¬ 
dustry. Roses have been a major 


East Texas enterprise since 
shortly after the Civil War, when 
severe winters turned peach and 
orange growers to a new product. 
The industry was further de¬ 
veloped in the 1920’s and was at 
its peak prior to World War II. 

Today, the economy is against 
the individual or family rose 
grower, said Burks. 

“Young people entering the 
industry can’t afford to wait two 
or three years to have a pro¬ 
ductive business. Even if a grow¬ 
er can produce 100,000 rose 
bushes a year, he can hardly feed 
his family on the income,” he 


said. “California rose growers, on 
the other hand, are corporations 
that can produce in large 
quantities.” 

Tyler is still working toward 
better, more disease-resistant 
roses. 

“The Texas Rose Research 
Foundation is a non-taxable 
organization supported by area 
rose growers. It’s concerned with 
cultural practices, disease control 
and the promotion of roses,” 
Burks explained. 

But when the subject is roses in 
Tyler, “growing” is no longer the 
active verb it once was. 
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OpinionsWS ^ 

Directory impractical 

Some students have voiced a need for a student directory. 

Such a collection of student names, addresses and phone 
numbers would be useful. There are times when one needs to 
contact a classmate for class notes or homework assignments 
missed, or simply for social purposes. 

Administrative Vice President Edwin Fowler says the 
Student Affairs Office has tried publishing a student 
directory in the past and met with strong arguments against 
publication of such information: 

•Inaccuracy of information: 

He said getting correct information for the directories was 
a problem. With the high student turnover at TJC, and the 
changes of information which occured between the time the 
information was gathered and the time it became available, 
the directories were not accurate. 

•Harrassment of students: 

Individuals* mainly vendors, had easy access to the 
directories and were constantly trying to sell students their 
goods—and occasionally even ripping them off, said Fowler. 

•Prohibitive cost: 

Fowler said printing the directories became expensive and 
the books, which were being sold only on a “break-even” 
basis, didn’t sell enough to pay for themselves. 

Instead of from a student directory, students needing 
addresses, phone numbers and even class schedules of 
classmates can get such information from the Registrar’s 
Office, said Fowler. 

For these reasons, the trouble and expense of publication 
of a student directory outweigh the value at this time. 


Many jobs await 

home economists 

s • 

Countless customs, products and services affect the home and 
result in hundreds of job markets for home economic graduates. 

Home Economic classes conduct monthly projects reflecting these 
aspects. 

“Any company with products for the home has home 

economists,” says Blanche Gibson, director of the Home Economics 
Department. 

“We did our own survey of East Texas and found 260 home 
economics teachers. Texas Power and Light Co. employs 25 home 
economists in East Texas alone. Twenty-five members are in the 
Dietetic Association with additional home economists in the Dairy 
Council. Brookshire’s has one,” Gibson said. 

Home economics careers are in arts, communication, family 
economics and home management, family relations and child 
development, food and nutrition, home economics education, 
housing and household equipment, institution administration and 
textiles and clothing. 

Bureau of Labor statistics cite that back in ’72 120,000 persons 
worked in these professions. This figure includes 33,000 dieticians 
and 5,300 cooperative extension workers and about 70,000 teachers 
with 5,000 in colleges and universities. 

More than 5,000 home economists worked in private business and 
several thousand in research and social welfare programs. A few 
were self-employed. 

Gibson says her students “are active, and we like for people to 
know about us. 

“We start each year with a lasagna dinner and business meeting. 

“We give a Halloween party to the kindergarten class at Peete 
Elementary School. They have no room mothers.” 

“November is our bake sale to raise money for our scholarships. 
We sell stockings stuffers in conjunction with that.” 

Open house by candlelight for the faculty and staff comes one 
morning in December. 


Too many Americans see life go up in smoke 


By GRETA HUDMAN 

SMOKE, SMOKE, SMOKE 
that cigarette, 

SMOKE, SMOKE, SMOKE 
that cigarette, 

SMOKE, SMOKE, SMOKE 
that cigarette, • 

Tell Saint Peter at the Golden 
Gate, 

That I hate to make Him wait, 

But I gotta have another ciga¬ 
rette. 

This song made millions for 
cigarette companies and Phil 
Harris, band leader and actor in 
the late ’40 s and mid ’50 s. Since 
then the number of U.S. smokers 


1964. It was estimated at 53.3 
million in 1975, despite the in¬ 
crease in population. 

Since the Surgeon General’s 
warning in 1964 that “cigarettes 
may be harmful to your health,” 
the total number of smokers has 
declined slightly. 

Yet despite cartoons; bill¬ 
boards, intensive campaigns by 
the American Cancer Society 
against smoking and the ban on 
cigarettes advertising . *>n TV, 
many people insist in blowing life 
away in a puff of smoke. 

More than 100,000 Americans, 
most of them smokers, have lung 
cancer. During the year, an 
estimated 112,000 will be stricken 


with the disease, according to the 
ACS. Incidence has more than 
tripled for both men and women, 
over the past 25 years. 

ACS estimates that more than 
55 million Americans will even¬ 
tually have cancer of some kind, 
one in four, according to present 
rates. The overall incidence of 
cancer has decreased slightly in 
the past 25 years, but for men, 
lung cancer has increased more 
than 125 percent in the same 
period. For women lung cancer 
has increased steadily. 

The ACS statistics show even 
the smokers of low tar and 
nicotine cigarettes have death 
rates far higher than those who 
never smoked regularly. 

The society takes the position 
that “while cigarettes with low 
tar and nicotine content appear to 
be somewhat less hazardous than 
others with high levels, no ciga¬ 
rette is safe.” 

Why then do so many smoke? 
In interviews, 15 students who 
smoke were asked “Why”? The 
most common answers were, 
nerves, habit and peer pressure. 

No one had a definite answer 
but freshman Joe Britton from 
Quitman says students smoke 
because they like to. 


Bullard freshman David Mc- 
Cugh says he smokes mostly as a 
force of habit, not because he 
likes to. 

A Tyler freshman said people 
believe the grim statistics, but 
with so many things being deter¬ 
mined as bad for your health, who 
• is to say smoking is the worst? 

Smoking also hits in the pock- 
etbook. The average smoker 
spends about $150 each year on 
cigarettes. That will buy 200 
packs at 75 cents each, not quite 
four per week. The pack-a-day 
smoker spends $273.75 each year 
on his habit. 

Those who don’t smoke have 
their reasons, too. Cindy King, 
Tyler sophomore says, “I don’t 

smoke because I never had the 

• 

desire to. I don’t think I ever will 
smoke because of the effects it 
can have on your health.” 

Another non-smoker from Tyler 
says she doesn’t smoke because 
she watched a family member, 
literally commit suicide by smok¬ 
ing. “I also don’t like the odor it 
leaves on my clothes and in my 
home,” she said. 

The ACS seems to have the 
best tip yet: “If you don’t smoke, 
don’t start.” 


grew, peaking; at 54.1 million in 


TyUr Junior College eVeios 

Tyler Junior College News, official newspaper of Tyler Junior College, is published every 
Thursday except during holidays and examinations by the journalism classes. 
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bearing the mark of the 
Knights of Knicht was dis¬ 
covered Halloween Day hang¬ 
ing from the top of Vaughn 
Memorial Library. Tyler 
sophomore Mark Roberts later 
retrieved the sign because the 
wind was battering its rock 
weights against the brick wall. 
Roberts reached the roof by 
climbing through a scuttle 
inside the library. The mid¬ 
night visitors climbed the roof 
using a ladder, said Director 
of Student Activities Billy Jack 
Doggett. 
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Middle East students say Americans unaware 

By MARCELA BURITICA Salah said. For example, a gallon of gas costs 25 cents in 

and 

JEFF CLARK 


Third In a series on TJC international students. This 
week: the Middle East. 

Although a much publicized area, the Middle East 
accentuates our needs for greater awareness of our global 
neighbors. 

The TJC students from the Middle East are Sunni Salah 
and Amer Younes of Libya, Mahmood Kamdar of Pakistan 
and Marylyn Katimi of Lebanon. 

Salah came to Texas because of good engineering 
schools. An oil company gave him a scholarship because of 
his good grades in high school. 

The cost of living is much higher in the United States, 


Libya. 

Younes has lived in Italy and England in addition to 
Libya and has traveled over Europe. 

Libya is a well developed country, says Younes. It is a 
member of OPEC and is the fifth largest oil producer in the 
world, suppling approximately three-quarter million 
barrels of oil to the United States daily. 

Youmes thinks “people here in the United States do not 
have enough geography when they are in high school. 
They don’t have enough information about other 
countries. ’ ’ 

Kamdar says, “TJC education is very good. 

“I don’t know if the United States has any mis¬ 
conceptions of my country because they don’t ask about 
my country. And they don’t seem to be interested in 


knowing anything about my country.” 

On religion Kamdar commented, “In my country 
religion does not allow women to go out with strangers. 
They can only go out with husbands and family.” 

. Katimi says, the United States has something that we 
don’t: peace. 

I really don’t know what kind of government my 
country has now. It could be dictatorial. The people didn’t 
elect the president; the Congress did.” 

“I don’t know the situation now in Lebanon. All the rich 

people left during the war and all the poor people 
remained there,” she said. 

The United States has a lot of misconceptions ol my 
country but the most incredible is that people think 

Lebanon is all desert and that we drive on camels ” she 
said. 





















































FRIDAY, NOV. 9 

10:30 a.m.—Pep Rally, Wagstaff Gym 

SATURDAY, NOV. 10 
Basketball Season Begins 

5:30 p.m.—Apache Ladies against Wetherford, at Wetherford 
7:30 p.m.—Apache Men against Wetherford, at Wetherford 

MONDAY, NOV. 12 
6 p.m.—Wesley free supper 

TUESDAY, NOV. 13 
6 p.m.—Tri-C free supper 

5:30 p.m.—Apache Ladies against Hill County, Wag Gym 
7:30 p.m.—Apache Men against Hill County, Wag Gym 

WEDNESDAY, NOV. 13 

Last day to drop classes with grade of XF, Registrar’s Office 
Noon—Agape Luncheon, BSU 

THURSDAY, NOV. 14 

11:30 a.m.—Soup and hot bread free lunch, Tri-C 

Student volunteers 

• ... ... •.* • >•..%.'! • | . ' 
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help art workshops 

Five TJC students, Fran Ad- 
kisson, Renita Adtardi, John 
Grimes, Susan Neuburger and 
Dixie Stansel, are volunteers in 
the Docent Art Program. 

The program, sponsored by the 
Tyler Museum of Art, has work¬ 
shops in art appreciation for 
fourth-grade students from the 

Home Ec club helps 
local children have 

happy Halloween 


Home Economic Club members 
got on-the-job Halloween training 
when they gave a party for four 
kindergarten classes at Peete 
Elementary School, W. Connally, 
Tyler. 

Probably these children would 
otherwise have had no party 
because “there are no room 
mothers,” says Blanche Gibson, 
director of home economics. 

Gibson’s classes supplied the 
friendly ghosts and witches for 
the children. 

Festivities began with a scary 
puppet show involving counting. 

Then children went to their 
homerooms where they divided 
into smaller groups to play 
games. Three games ran si¬ 
multaneously, two club members 
managing each one. 

“These games were new to 
these children,” says Gibson. Pin 
the hat on the witch, catch a prize 
from the fish pond and act-out 
charades in which the children 
mimed different animals whose 
names they drew from a pumpkin 
provided plenty of fun for all. 

Afterward, nutritious home¬ 
made refreshments of orange 
juice punch and carrot cupcakes 
decorated with little ghosts or 
pumpkins were served. 

Parties were coordinated by 
Heidi Krouse, Home Economics 
Club president with faculty ad¬ 
visers Gibson and Althena Rus¬ 
sell. 


Tyler area. 

In the workshops which began 
Oct. 16, the children will tour the 
museum and take part in dis¬ 
cussions led by volunteers. 

Volunteers, who are mostly 
housewives, have gone through 
training sessions for the past five 
weeks. They are trained to lead 
the children in discussions about 
art, says Lee Hutchins, program 
director. 

The museum schedules two 
workshops in the fall and spring. 
Each session begins with an 
opening ceremony to encourage 
students to open up and tell their 
ideas to volunteers. 
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-Hut. 

$2 °° OFF 
On Large Pizza 

Good until Nov. 15 

1733 $. Beckham 597-3461 


The Whitehouse 
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woman’s world 


Chess club rebirth 
hinges on interest 

Billy Jack Doggett, director of 
student activities, says a chess 
club was formed at TJC years 
ago. It is inactive because “no 
one has shown interest in the last 
few years.” 

A couple of students recently 
talked to Doggett about reac¬ 
tivating the club. To reactivate it 
enough students have to show 
interest, Doggett said. Little 
knowledge of the game is re¬ 
quired. 

Those interested should leave 
their names with Doggett in the 
Student Affairs Office. 
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Spring Into Action 
with Cliffs Motes! 

Get the full meaning 
of your literature 
assignments, plus 
help in answering 
your questions about 
novels, plays and 
poems. Get Cliffs 
Notes for expert help 
as you study and as a 
quick way to review 
for exams. 

Over 200 titles 

available at: 

• 

COLLEGE BOOKS 

142.7 S. *J*4uU 75701 

"/JcttxU from 

AC 214 592-4112 



for the most casual to the most elegant in ladies fashions 


OFF purchase of any regularly priced merchandise 


ONLY WITH THIS COUPON 


206 S. Broadway 

• r 

downtown Tyler 


FAST GLASS • QUICK LAB SERVICE 
Ovfcr 700 Frame Styles To Choose 
Hand Flex. G.P/. & Soft Contacts 

• GLASSES • 

.Fitted, Repaired, Duplicated 


THE ©VTIC/D)shOP“ 
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Vm HSEST EYE 
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: 10:00-6:00 M-F. 9:00-1:0Q Sat. 

561 -5775 

111-E ESE LOOP 3*3 

Across from Safeway 
at the French Quarter 


- 
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Coin-Operated Washeteria 

Apache Shopping Center 

% 

onFleishel 

NOW OPEN—3 BLOCKS/FROM TJC 

-Also- 

Band and Apache Belle Special 

Complete 3 Piece Uniform Cleaning $3.85 


College Cleaners 
Loop East Shopping Center 
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FRENCH FRIES FREE 



(45* Value) 
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i with the purchase of 
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any size sandwich 
and this coupon 
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Limit one coupon per person, j 

Good only at: McDonald’s in Tyler, i 

1300 S. Beckham and 8 

4140 S. Broadway § 
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--- COUPON-■-- 
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offer expires Nov. 14 
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Ponnzoil Quakorstato Havoline 


OIL CHECK 

Drive-In Oil Change 


• No appointment necessary 

• While You Wait! 

a Your choice of weight 
& brond of oil. 
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BRING YOUR CAR OR 
TRUCK IN S WE WILL : 

• Check & fill differential, battery, brake 
fluid, power steering, windshield washer 
reservoir, £ auto, transmission fluid. 

• Change Oil & filter. 

e Give your car a complete lube job. 
e We will try to service your car in 
10 or 15 minutes. 

* 11.95 

305 W. FRONT 


O 




TJ 


(2 Btks. of Broadway) 


Exxon 


30W or 10W40 Exxon 


Buy one W HOPPER' sandwich 

get another WHOPPER free. 

Please present this coupon before 
ordering. Limit one coupon per customer. 

Void where prohibited bv law. 




Good only at: 

4113 S. Broadway, Tyler, Texas 
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Dairy 
Queen 
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100 % 
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/BUY 0NE\ 
GEfONE FREE 

Good until Nov.'lS 

w i ■ 11 

With this coupon 
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TJC student Crystal Bowles of 
Flint bicycled coast-to-coast a- 
cross Canada last summer to see 
the country and to reach a 
personal goal. 

Bowles traveled with 19 other 
cyclists, trip sponsor Larry Hay¬ 
worth of Hawkins and four mem¬ 
bers of his family. The cyclists 
ranged in age from 9 to 35 with 
the youngest person to ride the 
entire trip at age 14. 

The group dipped their tires in 
the Pacific Ocean on June 4 at 
Hope, British Columbia and re¬ 
peated the ceremony in the 
Atlantic Ocean two and one-half 
months and 3,600 miles later at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

As sponsor of the trip, Hay¬ 
worth did not ride a bicycle, but 
instead drove a diesel truck 
carrying living quarters for him 
and his family, as well as sup¬ 
plies. Each cyclist paid $500 for 
supplies to participate in the trip. 
Hayworth will teach cycling at the 
University of Texas at Tyler next 
semester. 

Bowles, who had never been a 
cyclist before the trip, said the 
group averaged 70 miles per day, 
but covered as much as 135 miles 
in one day. They rode twice a day, 
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in the morning and in the 
afternoon, usually spending a- 
bout 5 hours on the bikes. The 
group’s average speed was about 
15 mph. 

“Hope to Halifax we make it,” 
a phrase coined by one of the 
cyclists, became the group’s slo¬ 
gan. 

“The trip covered every pos¬ 
sible kind of terrain,” said 
Bowles. The weather was gener¬ 
ally clear and sunny at the begin¬ 
ning of the trip with much more 
rain at the end. Temperatures 
were always cool. On the first day 
they ran into snow, drizzle and 
cold temperatures in the Cascade 
Mountains. 

Supplies were carried on Hay¬ 
worth’s diesel, a converted cattle 
truck. Supplies included food, 
camping gear, personal luggage, 
extra bicycles and mechanical 
equipment. ' 

The group was divided into 
work crews for camp duties. 
Cooking and dishwashing crews 
were in charge of food and dishes. 
The tent crew was responsible for 
the campsite and the mechanics 
crew kept the bikes in good 
condition. 

The group visited many in¬ 
teresting places, Bowles said, 
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including Vancouver Island and 
Quebec City. . In Saskatchewan 
they visited the Abitibi Lumber 
Co. Where they toured the entire 
paper mill process from cutting 
trees to the finished product. The 
group also rode across the longest 
covered bridge in the world, in 
Canada near Maine. 

The . riders met many other 
cyclists along the way, including 
one who traveled with them for 
several days and ate some of their 
food without paying for it. 

One of the group’s most in¬ 
teresting encounters took place in 
Chabaugamoo, Quebec, when the 
cyclists were stopped by rain. 
Seeking shelter from the cold 
rain, they entered a bar, where 
some of the women were asked by 
a drunken Indian to be his partner 
in a pool tournament. That night, 
the Indian took the tour guides on 
a bear hunt, but they did not kill 
any bears. Before the cyclists left 
Chabaugamoo, he gave some of 
them, including Bowles, bearskin 
cloths. 

The group engaged in friendly 
competition while in Quebec: The 
cyclists decided to detour to Ore, 
Minn., to attend a church camp. 
Four of them wanted to make the 
150-mile trip in one day. Four 
women wanted to go too, but the 
men did not want them along, 
thinking the women would slow 
them down. The men planned to 
leave at 5 a.m. so the women left 
at 3:30 a.m. Bowles said “They 
caught us 90 miles later, and they 
sure were surprised.” The men 
beat the women to Ore by two 
hours, making the 150-mile trip in 
12 hours. 

All cyclists have flat tires at one 
time or another. Bowles said she 
had only four flats on the entire 
trip, but others were not so lucky. 
Near the end of the trip, when 


tires were worn down, one cyclist 
had six flats in one day. 

Nature also provided problems. 
The group rode in cold rain at 
times and ran into snow in the 
mountains. Bowles said everyone 
had problems in the mountains. 
The last day of the trip was cold 
and rainy with winds up to 50 
mph. “I wanted to throw my bike 
into the ditch,” Bowles said. 
“That was the worst day of the 
trip.” The group rode until about 
10 p.m. before reaching their 
destination. 

In Ontario, large black flies bit 
the backs of the cyclists’ necks. 
“The bites looked like a bad case 
of acne. You could not keep them 
off, nothing worked,” said 
Bowles. 

The riders also had to overcome 
personality clashes among them¬ 
selves and sometimes with the 
guides. Conditioning was also a 
problem. Some riders, including 
Bowles, had never cycled very 
much before the trip. “After a 
while, riding became very easy,” 
said Bowles. 

Arriving in Halifax late at night 
after a very hard last-day ride, the 
group was given a welcome party 
by St. Jude’s Children’s Hospital. 
They spent the night at the 
YMCA and the next day pictures 
were taken for newspapers. 

Two cyclists rode their bikes 
into the Atlantic Ocean to cele¬ 
brate the end of the trip and the 
salty water ruined them. Bikes 
that were new at the beginning of 
the trip were in bad shape at the 
end. The last night the group 
celebrated with a banquet and the 
next day everyone left separately. 

Bowles, who is 21, says she 
plans to continue cycling for the 
rest of her life. She added that 
she would like to take another 
tour, possibly to Europe. 


Mistakes in the Henderson 
County game were again the 
major factor in the Apaches’ 
downfall. Tyler turned the ball 
over six times while Henderson 
County’s lone turnover came in 
the first half on a pass inter¬ 
ception. 

McGinty said the turnovers 
were the big reason for the loss. 
“Turnovers again hurt us. We 
could have scored twice had we 
not fumbled the ball. Without the 
turnovers we would have had a 
good chance of winning.” 

McGinty added, “The loss 
probably knocked us out of a 
chance to win the conference. The 
kids just didn’t play like they 
needed to win. We had a mental 
letdown.” 

Henderson broke on top 10-7 
with 9:26 remaining in the first 
half on a 37-yard Mike Lowery 
field goal. The kick climaxed a 
10-play, 31-yard drive following a 
TJC punt. ' 

Tyler had opened the scoring 
with 4:13 left in the first period on 
running back Gary Flannel’s two- 
yard run up the middle. The 
score, set up by tailback Marvin 
Lewis’ 35-yard run, resulted from 
defensive back Ken Coffey’s in¬ 
terception at the Cardinal 37-yard 
line. 

Henderson County received the 
kickoff and marched 62 yards in 
10 plays to knot the score at 7-7. 
Tailback Karl Cooper, who spear¬ 
headed the Cardinal attack with 
102 yards on 28 carries, got the 
first of his three touchdowns with 
a four-yard ramble. 


The Cardinals capitalized on a 
TJC fumble at the Apache 35- 
yard line to extend their lead to 
17-7 at halftime. Cooper scored 
from two yards out for his second 
touchdown. 

Henderson County made up for 
a scoreless third quarter when 
quarterback Justin Wilson zipped 
a 10-yard pass to receiver Burnis 
Simon alone in the Tyler endzone. 
The score came early in the fourth 
period to widen the gap 24-7. It 
was set up when Tyler quarter¬ 
back Nathan Brown fumbled at 
his own 21. 

Tyler threatened a comeback 
early in the final period behind 
the passing of alternate quarter¬ 
back Bobby Newton, who re¬ 
placed Brown and immediately 
went to work on the Cardinal 
secondary. 

Newton ignited the Apaches 
with a 35-yard pass to streaking 
tight end Don Kimble to put the 
Apaches in business at the Card¬ 
inal 14. Tailback Marvin Lewis, 
who carried for 133 yards on 28 
trips to top the 1,000 mark at 
1018, carried the pigskin three 
successive times to set up a 
two-yard Newton sneak. 

The Newton tally left the score 
at 24-14, but he threw an inter¬ 
ception on the Apaches’ next 
possession to quell any remaining 
Apache hopes. 

Henderson County drove the 
ball 32 yards following the inter¬ 
ception to finish the scoring. 
Cooper romped around right end 
with 5:58 left in the contest to 
leave the final tally 31-14. 
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By LIZ CAFFREY 

/ 

James Luevano, a 215-pound guard* was the Apaches’ leading 
blocker against Navarro Junior College. “Luevano is one of our best 
offensive players,” said Head Coach Charlie McGinty. “He always 
blocks well—he was the leading blocker against the Bulldogs.” 

Moving from offense to defense is Columbus Harris. The 5-foot-ll, 
175-pounder started at the running back slot against Navarro. McGinty 
says Harris “did a good job for us since this was his first time at 
offense.” 

Denny Randolph, linebacker, was dubbed “leading tackier” of the 
Apache defense. Randolph is 6-feet-3 and weighs 225 pounds. 

Noseguard T. Roy Loving was named the second leading tackier 
against the trying Navarro offense. Standing 6-feet-3 and weighing 235 
pounds, the defensive tackier “did a good job,” McGinty said. 
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By KYLE YOUNG 

Henderson County Junior Col¬ 
lege’s offense played nearly flaw¬ 
less football while controling the 
game with a grind-it-out running 
attack to defeat TJC 31-14. 

The loss Saturday night at Rose 
Stadium deals a severe blow to 
the Apaches’ hopes for the con¬ 
ference championship. Hender¬ 
son is now only one victory away 
from claiming the title. 

Although both teams have 6-3 
records, a Henderson County win 
at Navarro Saturday night would 
assure the Cardinals the cham¬ 
pionship because of two wins over 
TJC. Only a Henderson County 
loss to Navarro coupled with a 
TJC win over Kilgore would hand 
TJC the crown. 

Head Coach Charlie McGinty 
rates the Navarro-Henderson 
County clash even. “The Hen¬ 
derson game will be a tossup. 

And when the Apaches meet 
Kilgore, we plan to come back 
and play hard against Kilgore 
since we still have a chance to tie 
for the championship. Both 
games will be real good.” 

Conference 

standings 


The Texas Junior College Foot¬ 
ball Federation now shapes up 


like this: 

Henderson Co.6-3 

TJC.6-3 

Blinn...5-4 

Kilgore.5-4 

Navarro. 5-4 

Wharton.0-9 




































